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SEA-COAST AND SHORES OF CILICIA, &c. (continued). 


ANTIOCH, FROM THE WEST. 
ANTIOCH. 
Antiocuia apud Daphnem, as Antioch in Syria was called, to distinguish 
it from many other cities of the same name, is situated nearly due east from 
Seleucia, the Suedia of the present day, in lat. 37° 17’ north. 

Antioch has many proud names to boast of in its catalogue of citizens ; 
but amongst these none more respected by the Christian world than those 
of the beloved physician St. Luke and of his friend Theophilus; and 
here also was the Bishopric of the Martyr Ignatius (Acts xi. 19—26; 
xv. 22—-35.) Barnabas was the first of the Apostles to visit Antioch ; he 
it was first fetched Paul from Tarsus, and here the followers of Christ first 
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assumed the names of Christians. St. Peter also visited Antioch, and was 
there rebuked for dissimulation. (Gal. ii. 11—14.) 

Julian, in 361, spent several months at Antioch. This pagan emperor 
endeavoured to restore the celebrated temple and grove at Daphne, and in 
pursuance of this wish actually caused the bodies of Christians there buried 
to be disinterred, and amongst others that of, Babylus, formerly Bishop of 
Antioch. ‘This outrage, however, was only a stimulus to the Christians’ 
zeal, who, in defiance of the conspiracy against their religion, bore back 
the ashes of the saint in triumph to their resting-place. Few cities have 
suffered more calamities than Antioch—-plague, fire, sword, famine, and 
earthquakes have been its lot. In 1268 the city was besieged, and taken by 
Bondocdar, sultan of Egypt; in 1822 the tottering remnants of its once 
famed glory were nearly all shaken to the ground by a violent convulsion 
of the earth—an earthquake that spread sorrow and desolation far and wide 
in Syria. 

As we wended our way from Suedia towards the celebrated spot where 
stood the pillar of Simon Stylites, intending to visit both this place and the 
Beit-il-Mai, or ancient groves of Daphne, on our route to Antioch, the 
dew was yet sparkling on the grass, and hanging like festoons of brilliants 
from the tentler curv ed branches of the wild creepers that were interwoven 
with the thick clusters of myrtle and oleander bushes, hedging in our path 
on either side. Nature had formed herself a far more beauteous garden than 
all the art or care of man could produce, in the stunted young corn that 
gently waved to and fro in the morning breeze. Numberless wild flowers 
blossomed, of every conceivable hue and tint, from the sweet-scented wild 
jessamin to the equally odoriferous lily of the valley. On having one of 
these latter gathered for us, we could not but recal the words of our blessed 
Saviour on the eocasion of the sermon on the Mount,—‘‘ Why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field how they grow ; they 
toil mot, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in 
al] his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” (Matt. vi. 28, 29.) Admi- 
rably was the spot situated, where a few broken ruins of a column, thrown 
down by the convulsions of earthquakes, indicated the site of Simon Stylites’ 
pillar: on the ene hand we looked down upon the deep and beautiful bay 
formed by the Gulf of Antioch; on the other, the houses and streets, the 
domes, minarets, and gardens of Antioch, so distinctly visible that had any 
from the minaret’s top proclaimed the Moslem cali to pray, we could not fail 
to have observed their actions. Retreating from hence, after a two hours’ 
journey through the wildest mountain scenery imaginable, we passed on to 
Beit-il-Mai, or the home ‘of waters, as medern Daphne is now called. It 
were impossible te give even a faint idea of the grandness and sublimity of 
the scene that met our gaze, as, after disentangling ourselves from the last 
few yards of a densly-set jungle of oleanders, wild oaks, and thorn bushes, 
we came rather abruptly upon the brink of an elevation that commanded 
an extensive view down a long deep ravine, where the seven different 
springs or cataracts dashed their united force into one dense sea of foam, 
and so, roaring, disappeared beneath the dark archway of a water-mill, to 


be, as David sung,— 


“ Starting springs from every lawn, 
Surprising vales with plenteous rills.” (Psalm civ. 10.) 


From this lovely spot we turned our horses’ heads reluctantly, and 
following into the track of the old rained aqueduct that had in centuries 
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gone by, supplied Antioch with water, we skirted the brink of lofty and 
umbrageous mountains, till a three hours’ ride brought us, rather unex- 
pectedly, close upon the ancient city of Antioch. We passed over a viaduct 
that intersected a steep ravine, and passing the new and handsome-looking 
military barracks of Ibrahim Pasha, which, though only constructed a few 
years ago, are deserted and nearly ia ruins, we came to a halt at a pleasant 
little eminence that overlooked the Orontes, and here pitched our tents for 
the night. ‘That evening and the next morning was devoted to strolling 
about and examining this lovely spot; whichever side we looked we were 
filled with raptures at the gaudeous panorama that met the gaze ; bigh 
towering, bleak-looking hills were immediately behind us, and the top 
of these still surmounted by many large fragments of the once-famed 
walls, battlements, and towers. These ‘hills are to the east of us, and 
consequently securely shut out the bleak east winds of the winter; the 
town is situated on a gradually-sloping deelivity, facing due west, and 
froin where we stand we, looking over the intervening river and gardens, 
meadows and pasturages, have a distinct view of Suedia and of the whole 
of the Gulf of Antioch, as it lies, bound to the north by Cape Kanyier, 
and to the south, Cassius and the extreme Cape of Latachia. In the 
golden sunlight of the day the deep blue waters of the ocean are sparkling 
with phosphoric brilliancy, and the small white sails of the Arab feleucahs, 
plying to and fro, meet with variety from the occasional appearance of 
handsome schooners and other larger vessels in the horizon. 

Now let us turn to examine the interior of the modern town of Antioch. 
We pass over the old dilapidated bridge, whose stones have outlived the 
destruction that has been hurled upon many hundred buildings of a much 
more recent date. At the further end of the bridge is a Gothic arched 
gateway, known to this day amongst the natives as the Bab Bulos, or St. 
Paul’s Gate, it being supposed that that apostle passed through this gate on 
the occasion of his leaving in company with Barnabas for Seleucia, to take 
shipping into Cyprus. On passing this gate, we enter into the very heart 
of the modern bazaars, a succession of low and badly-constructed streets, on 
either side of which are the stalls of the shopkeepers, vendors mostly of such 
commodities as are required for every-day consumption in the town. Here, 
pile upon pile of delicious grapes, figs, apricots, and other nice fruit, tempt 
the passenger to purchase, and so cheap are all these commodities, that for 
the value of a halfpenny you may carry away with you a large handkerchief 
full of any fruit, grapes or others, you may chance to fix upon. A little 
further on we stumble across the butchers’ shops, and the greengrocers’, and 
occasionally a baker’s stall, but these latter are rare in comparison with the 
others, from the fact that all the native families bake for themselves, 
Everything appears ridiculously cheap to a European ; ; a shilling’s outlay 
would stock one with meat, vegetables, and fruits enough to have a sump- 
tuous day’ s entertainment. Leaving these again in their turn, we enter 
upon an endless string of tradesmen- ‘bazaars, every trade being confined to 
a particular street: thus the carpenters are together, and so are the tinkers 
and the blacksmiths, and all these three give due notice of their whereabouts 
from the perpetual dinning and riot they create from sunrise tiil sundown. 
After these noisy artisans, we encounter the quiet but aristocratic shvoe- 
makers, all sedately occupied, and each looking down from his stall with 
an air of superiority upon passers-by. [rom some inexplicable motives, 
shoemaking is considered in ‘Turkey what studying for the bar is in England, 
an eligible calling for the sons of the first gentlemen in the land. From 
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the shoemakers we proceed to the druggists, and the strong odours here en- 
countered forcibly remind us of the fact of our being not far from what was 
termed spicy Arabia by the poets of yore. There now only remain the 
shops of those who sell mixed goods, coffee and sugar. These men are 
more sagacious than their neighbours, and respectfully invite the stranger 
to be seated, and to partake of coffee, or smoke a pipe with them, the result 
of such civilities usually leading to the purchase of some one trifle or another. 

We have now done with the bazaars, and returning by a different route, 
pass through a large open square with a fountain in the centre. This is 
the grand market-place of the town. Ona Friday morning, the Moslem’s 
sabbath, a grand fair is held here, at which you may purchase any necessary 
of life, or eastern luxury, you may be in search of, from a fine Arabian horse 
down to a couple of turtle-doves, or a measure of wheat. From this mar- 
ket-place we diverge a little, and enter upon that part of the town which is 
occupied by the dwelling-houses of the Christians and Mahometans, for all 
bazaars are deserted at nightfall, and, save the crazy old streetkeeper and a 
miserable padlock, they have no protection against the depredations of 
robbers: yet, so honest are the inhabitants, be it said to their credit, that 
instances of burglary are of very rare occurrence indeed. ‘This may, perhaps, 
arise from there being scarcely any mendicants in this pleasant neighbour- 
hood. The earth is so fruitful, labour so easy, provisions so abundant, that 
none lack for the necessaries of life, and as for lodgment in a city which 
once contained millions @ inhabitants, and which now barely musters 
twelve thousand souls, notwithstanding all the earthquakes that have oc- 
curred, there must needs be many tenantless houses, inhabited only by owls 
and jackals. Many of the natives, as we passed, came out to prevail upon 
us to turn in to their houses and rest ourselves for a little while with true 
patriarchal hospitality. As Abraham of old went forth to entreat of the 
two strangers, so the Antiochians of the present day will barely let a stranger 
pass. We lodged at the house of one of the native consular agents. The 
interior of the house was entirely in keeping with an Oriental’s ideas of 
comfort ; a fine wide courtyard with a kitchen and stabling at one end, at 
the other the mustaba, or reception-room, next to it the store-rooms, and 
upstairs the sleeping-rooms. Milk and butter were plentiful and cheap, and 
our repast at mid-day consisted chiefly of burghul, a preparation of wheat 
boiled and dried in the sun, and then boiled again and used as rice. Its 
flavour was pleasant, the more especially when eaten with the leban, or 
curdled cream, and a few tasty stews of which, besides meat, the ingredients 
were vegetables, apples, almonds, and even currants. The lady of the 
house and her daughters waited upon us at table, they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to seat themselves at the same table. Antioch produces much 
good table wine, in every respect equal to the bordallaize of France, and 
so absurdly cheap, that in the season you may purchase a gallon for less 
than sixpence. The greater mass of the inhabitants are Turks, the re- 
mainder Christians (chiefly of the Greek church), Fellahs, and a few Jews; 
the Fellahs are idolators. Not many years back the Turks of Antioch were 
the most fanatical in Syria; they have now submitted to the yoke of civiliza- 
tion. Many of them are gentlemanly and courteous, all more or less hospita- 
ble. From what we heard and saw, it struck us that an intelligent missionary 
might here be of much service, for the people are not wanting in intellect, 
and sent their children cheerfully to the school established by the late un- 
fortunate Roman Catholic priest, who fell a victim to the cupidity of some 
assassin during the course of last year. This tragical case should not, how- 
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ever, deteriorate from the character of the greater mass of the people, espe- 
cially the Christians, who are a humble and most charitable set. In the 
cool of the evening, or about four P.M., we, in common with the greater 
mass of the inhabitants, repaired to the gardens which line the right banks 
of the river to the eastward of the city. The bridge was thronged with 
people, men, women, and children, all going out for recreation and exercise. 
Long strings of camels were coming in from Alexandretta, all laden with 
English bale-goods for Aleppo; whilst, from the opposite direction, mules 
were bringing in the season’s silk-crop, both in the Antioch and Suedia 
district. Some notion may be formed of the revenue yielded by this staple 
commodity, when we state that the gardens of one solitary individual yields 
annually not Jess than one hundred thousand cantors of silk, each cantor 
fetching from 15/. to 20/ sterling. 

We sat ourselves down under the shade of a stately tree, and, pencil in 
hand, made the small sketch that accompanies this. The Orontes mur- 
mured pleasantly at our feet, the delightful sea-breeze sighed through the 
citron branches, the bee was buzzing busily, swallows skimmed the surface 
of the river, turtle-doves were cooing melancholy notes to their mates. We 
mused about Paul, and how he had sown the good seed successfully, when 
the muezzin from a neighbouring minaret startled us from our reverie, and 
we remembered with a deep sigh that this fair country was the land of the 
Moslem, and that where the sun sets in cloudless glory, the beautiful, the 
incomparable Antioch is under the Crescent’s sway. 


NINEVEH.—WAR (continued). 


Eacn warrior carried a sheaf of arrows in a quiver suspended across his 
back, but he seems to have usually drawn out three at a time, for he is 
commonly represented with two held in the fingers of the right hand, while 
the third is on the string which he draws to his shoulder. Sometimes a 
eunuch and a warrior are figured as comrades, one of whom is the archer, 
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and the other bears the reserve-arrows, together with a shield. The 
archers frequently knelt on one knee to shoot. 
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The quiver was a cylindrical case, which received the arrows up to the 
commencement of the feather. It was worn anciently beneath the left 
arm, in a diagonal direction, suspended by a belt passing over the left 
shoulder, and fastened to two rings in its side. The surface was frequently 
embossed or painted : those appropriated to the king often most elaborately 
with mythological subjects ; those of the officers with concentric lines and 
elegant patterns. 


CHARIOT QUIVERS, KHORSABAD QUIVERS. 


Two large quivers were commonly attached to the side of the chariot 
(perhaps to each side, for they are shown when the vehicle is going either 
way), hung in such a mode as to cross each other: besides a sheaf of 
arrows, each of these generally carried an axe, sometimes, however, 
replaced, and sometimes accompanied, by a bow or a short javelin. The 
opposite side of the quiver to that so occupied was elevated into a sort of 
ear. In the later periods, when the square chariot was used, the quiver 
was a simple arrow-case, and was affixed, perpendicularly, to the front ; 
the crossed side-quivers, with their bows and axes, being very rarely seen. 
At this time the quiver, was sometimes furnished with a sort of flexible 
cap, terminating in a series of pendant tassels. 

In the figure of one of the attendant eunuchs behind the king, at Khor- 
sabad, the quiver is suspended in a peculiar manner. As far as it can be 
understood, it seems that a broad belt, probably of leather, passed obliquely 
round the bedy from the breast to the loins. To one side of this the 
quiver was attached, or rather perhaps one side of it was made to form the 
quiver, and the whole was suspended by chains passing over the shoulders, 
and inserted in rings before and behind. The quiver and the encircling 
belt were ornamented with one continuous pattern. 

In close combat the warrior laid aside the use of the bow, which, as 
before said, he then slung over his shoulder, and employed the spear. 
Both cavalry and infantry are represented as using this weapon, which was 
commonly of about the same length as the warrior himself. It consisted 
of a slender shell, probably of hard wood (from the use to which we see it 
sometimes applied), slightly dilated at the butt, and of a lozenge-shaped 
head, apparently of steel. 

An iron spear-head, found at Nimroud, is in the British Museum. 
Goliath’s spear-head was of iron. When the warriors fought in pairs, the 
shield-bearer frequently carried a short spear not more than half the ordi- 
uary length. It is difficult to anderstand how the long spear could have 
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been effectively used if actually held as represented in the Khorsabad 
sculptures, close to the butt ; for almost the whole of the weight, including 
the head of metal, being in front of the hand, would seem to render it im- 
practicable so to wield it. 

In the earlier sculptures, the spear is figured as pointed at the butt, 
doubtless for the purpose of planting it in the ground; a custom noticed 
both by inspired and profane authors. 

“So David and Abishai came to the people by night: and, behold, 
Saul lay sleeping within the trench ; and his spear stuck in the ground at 
his bolster: but Abner and the people lay round about him.” (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 7.) 

This end could sometimes be used with fatal effect to strike a pursuer, 
without turning the spear or the person. It was in this manner that the 
swift-footed Asahel met his fate. 

“* And Asahel pursued after Abner. And Abner said to Asahel, Turn 
thee aside from following me: wherefore should I smite thee to the 
ground? Howbeit he refused to turn aside; wherefore Abner with the 
hinder end of the spear smote him under the fifth rib, that the spear came 
out behind him; ‘and he fell down there, and died in the same place.” 
(2 Sam. ii. 19—23.) 

So at the present day a pursued 
Arab continually thrusts his lance 
backward to prevent the approach of 
the pursuer’s mare, and sometimes 
kills either the pursuer or his mare, 
by dexterously throwing the point of 
his lance behind, which is armed with 
an iron spike. 

The lanees of ancient Persia had, 
instead of a spike, an ornament at the 
butt, resembling a pomegranate, gilt 
or silvered. 

The Assyrian spear was frequently 
adorned with a little pennon or two, 
attached to a ring near the head. 

Perhaps it was thus rendered more 
conspicuous, if used as a signal. 
Abarbanel and the other rabbins say 
that there was a streamer at the end 
of Joshua’s spear, when he stretched 
it out to the ambush behind Ai 
(Josh. viii. 18). It was used to thrust, 
but appears not to have been thrown. 
The smaller javelin, however, which 
differed in appearance from the spear 
only by its smaller dimensions and 
slighter make, was probably used as 
a missile. The javelin, which Saul 
repeatedly east at David (1 Sam. 
xviii. xix. xx.), is indicated by the 
same word, as the spear which stood 
in the ground at his bolster. The 
* darts,” of which Joab took three in 
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his hand, and which he thrust through the heart of Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 
14), are indicated by a very different word, and seem to have been slender 
pointed rods of metal. 

The early form of the Assyrian war-chariot had a socket at the back 
part, in which the spear-butt was fixed, the head pointing obliquely up- 
wards. Sometimes the rear spear was replaced by a staff having a fleur- 
de-lis instead of the usual lozenge-shaped head. 

No weapon seems to have been more indispensable than the sword. It 
was almost invariably worn by the king and by his eunuchs and officers of 
state, in peace as well as in war. Its place was on the left side, as among 
the Hebrews (see Judg. iii. 15—-21) and the classic ancients, and not, like 
that of the acinaces of the Persians, on the right. The right hand, there- 
fore, being stretched across the breast, grasped the hilt, in the act of draw- 
ing, with the thumb next the blade, just as with us, as is shown in a sculp- 
ture from Khorsabad. The scabbard appears to have passed through a 
sort of pocket in the dress, as will be hereafter explained, from which it 
projected at both extremities, yet being made so fast, as that the left hand 
was not needed to steady it when the weapon was drawn. 

Its position was rather high, the hilt being level with the breast; 
anciently it was worn with the point sloping downwards and backwards, 
but at the time of Khorsabad, it had become customary to give it a per- 
fectly horizontal direction, just level with the elbow, so that the left hand 
frequently rested on the hilt in conv ersation. With the Hebrews the 


position of the girded sword appears to have been in general much lower, 
agreeing with the mode adopted by the Greeks and Romans, as will be 
seen by the following passages :— 

“ Gird thy sword upon the thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory and 
thy majesty.” (Ps. xlv. 3). 
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“ They all hold swords, being expert in war; every man hath his sword 
upon his thigh, because of fear in the night.” (Cant. iii. 8.) 

Like almost all the swords of ancient nations, that of the Assyrian 
warrior was straight, sharp-pointed, and two-edged; its breadth was con- 
siderable, and continued nearly equal from the hilt almost to the point. 
That this was the form of the Hebrew sword appears from allusions to 
two-edged swords in Ps, exlix. 6, and in Prov. v. 4; from the numerous 
passages that speak of the edge of the sword, of whetting and sharpening 
it; and of Goliath’s head having been cut off with his sword ; and, finally, 
from those that speak of falling on the sword, as Saul did, and of thrust- 
ing through with it. We see it used in both these modes in the Assyrian 
sculptures ; the warriors are represented cutting off the heads of their 
enemies with it, at one time, and at another holding it in act to thrust ; 
the king, in hunting the wild bull, skilfully inserts the point of his sword 
into the’ spine just behind the skull, and divides the vertebrae, with the 
coolness and skill of a modern Spanish ¢orero. In some bas-reliefs from 
Kouyunjik, the soldiers are represented as slaughtering and cutting up 
sheep with their swords, using them as knives. 

Both the sword and spear were sometimes put to a curious use, that of 
picking out the cement which united the stones of a fortress, that so a 
breach might be opened in the wall. The flat of the sword was sometimes 
employed to strike with, when the object was to punish without wounding ; 
as to insult, or perhaps to quicken, a captive, 

The ordinary length of this weapon was about thirty inches, including 
the hilt ; it rarely extended to three feet, with the scabbard, which probably 
was a few inches longer than the blade. No evidence exists, that we know 
of, as to the material of which the blade was composed; but analogy 
suggests that bronze, or iron, or perhaps both, were employed. 

The hilt of the Assyrian sword was probably made of ivory, or hard 
ornamental wood ; it was tastefully carved in a manner resembling modern 
turning, with a semi-globular top. ‘Those appropriated to the royal use 
were often adorned with four lions’ heads at the part where the hilt was 
united to the blade. They do not appear to have had a cross-bar, or any 
protection for the hand. 

Much taste was displayed in the adornment of the scabbard; it was 
sometimes beautifully embossed, or in some other way decorated, with 
minute but elaborate designs of human figures, mythological scenes, 
animals, flowers, or arbitrary devices and patterns. ‘The royal scabbard 
was commonly embraced near the tip by two rampant lions, with everted 


heads. What its material was we know not, probably leather, stained, 
embossed, and gilded. 


The use of the dagger was common at the remoter era; but seems after 
2D3 
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wards to have fallen into disuse. Two or three were usually carried by the 
king, his officers and priests, and even by priestesses. The hilt was formed 
like a modern dice-box, elaborately carved ; but when there were three, 
two only were of this form, and the third was fashioned into the head of a 
horse or calf. The sheath was commonly pointed, but sometimes termi- 
nated in a calf’s head, with a tassel hanging from its mouth. All three 
were stuck in the girdle, diagonally across the breast, the hilts pointing 
towards the right shoulder, so that the right hand could readily draw 
them.* The Romans carried the dagger on the right side, and drew it in 
the same way ; the reason for the different mode of drawing the sword and 
the dagger being, obviously, that the blow given in stabbing with the 
latter is either downward, or what is called back-handed. 

The classical dagger (pugio) was a two-edged knife, commonly of 
bronze, with an ornamented hilt, sometimes made of the hard black wood 
of the Syrian terebinth. Egyptian daggers have been found, the handles 
of which are highly ornamented ; one in the Leyden Museum, much like 
the Assyrian in form, about a foot in length, has a handle of wood, thickly 
gilt; that of another, in the Berlin collection, from a tomb at Thebes, is 
composed of bone, partly covered with metal, and adorned with pins and 
studs of gold; and Mr. Layard mentions that several handles of ivory, 
carved in the shape of the fore-part of bulls and other animals, were found 
in the tomb of an ivory-worker at Memphis. It is highly probable that 
the Assyrian daggers were ‘formed of similar materials, and adorned, 
according to the custom still common in the East, with precious stones and 
gold. One was found in the buried palace at Nimroud, resembling those 
of the sculptures in form; it is of copper; the handle is hollowed, either 
to receive precious stones, ivory, or enamel. 

A curved falchion, somewhat resembling in form the ancient Egyptian end, 
Khopsh, is twice represented in the sculptures at Khorsabad ; but it is on other 
each occasion in the girdle of an enemy, and both evidently of the same shap 
nation. ee 
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AXEs. 


Notwithstanding that the use of the axe as a weapon of war was con- 
sidered by the ancients as characteristic of the Asiatic nations, no example 
of its employment in battle occurs in the Assyrian sculptures, whether early 
or late. Yet, as we have before stated, it was almost invariably carried in 
the chariot-quiver, both to battle and to the chase. We see it in the hands 
of warriors, employed in cutting down the trees of a forest, and on another 


* In the engraving the artist has inadvertently drawn the daggers as if on 
the left side, by mistake. . 
+ Nineveh and its Remains, ii. 343 
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occasion used to chop to pieces a statue (?) after the assault of a fortress. 
It also appears in the hand of the idol Belus carried in procession. 

Its most common form was single, sometimes with, sometimes without, 
a projecting heel ; in the forest-work of the pioneers both single and double 
axes were used. The structure was much more effective than that of the 
Egyptian axe, in which the metal-head was inserted into the split handle of 
wood, and bound tight with thongs; forthe Assyrian axe-head, like that of 
modern times, was made to embrace the handle, which passed through it. 
Doubtless bronze or iron, if not both, was the material of which it was 
made. 

The axe was familiar to the Hebrews, but only as an implement of the 
useful arts; though Jeremiah alludes to it (xlvi. 22) as employed in war 
by the Babylonians, and Jehovah figuratively calls Nebuchadnezzar his 
battle-axe (Jer. li. 20). The following passages show that its material was 
iron, but they do not determine the mode of attachment of the head : — 

“ As when a man goeth into the wood with his neighbour to hew wood, 
and his hand fetched a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and the 
head slippeth from the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die ; 
he shall flee unto one of those cities and live.” (Deut. xix. 5.) 

‘* But as one was felling a beam, the axe head fell into the water: and 
he cried, and said, Alas, master! for it was borrowed. And ,the man of 
God said, Where fell it? And he showed him the place. And he cut 
down a stick, and cast it in thither; and the iron did swim.” (2 Kings vi. 
5, 6.) 

Another weapon was the short club or mace, which appears to have been 
a stout gnarled piece of wood, enlarged and roughened with knots at the 
end, and small at the handle, which was carved into the head of a lion or 
other wild beast.* We sometimes see an implement carried in the hand, 
shaped much like this, with the handle formed into the head of a calf, but 
apparently made of some flexible materials, like the life-preservers of 
modern times, of plaited cord, or thongs. 

A much more usual form of the mace consisted of a cylindrical stem, to 
which was attached at one end a loop or thong, into which the handle de- 
scended, and formed at the other into a massive head, sometimes surmounted 
by a fantastic ornament, consisting of four lions’ heads united into one. It 
is commonly seen borne by attendants behind the king. It was not, how- 
ever, confined to the sovereign, but was used by the warriors in battle, as 
well as in hunting. Sometimes the lower part of the handle was grasped, 
and the heavy end was allowed to rest against the shoulder; but by far the 
most common mode of carrying it was with the hand just below the massive 
head, which would be of course less fatiguing than any other. It seems 
never to have been carried by the loop. 

The head was doubtless made of metal: in some cases it was probably a 
globe, but more usually it seems to have been a circular disk, carved into 
a rosette. In later times this normal form seems to have been less constant, 
for at Kouyunjik one is represented which has a lotus-flower for a head ; 


* The implement represented in Botta, pl. 13, as carried by an attendant 
eunuch behind the king, is not a club, but a fly-whisk, disguised by the partial 
defacement of the sculpture. The former is, however, elsewhere seen in the 
hand of a warrior, driving away captives, in such a position as implies that it 
was freely used to repress their complaints, or to quicken their pace; and 
Herodotus describes the Assyrians in Xerxes’ army as carrying with shields, 
spears, and daggers, “ wooden clubs knotted with iron.” 
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and at Khorsabad the head of one is made up of several fillets and globose 
mouldings as if turned in a lathe. There occurs also an ancient deviation 
from the usual form in Layard (pl. 38), in which the butt is armed with a 
rosette-disk, and the head is a ball; it is in the hand of a priest. The im- 
plement varied in length from two to three feet. 

The Egyptians commonly used a mace almost identical with the Assyrian ; 
consisting of a staff surmounted with a disk or ball of metal, and furnished 
with a little hook (instead of a thong) at the butt, to prevent its slipping 
from the hand. 

Feridoon, one of the earliest of the kings of Persia whose names tradition 
has preserved, is said to have used an iron mace as his weapon in battle. 
It was ornamented with a cow’s head ; and was hence called the gurz-gowesir, 
or the club with the cow’s head. 


MACEs, 

The mace (gurz) frequently appears in early Persian history. 

Homer makes one of his heroes to be surnamed Corynetes, from his using 
a mace— 

“For that he combated and burst his way 
Through the firm phalanx, arm’d with neither bow 
Nor quiv’ring spear, but with an iron mace.” Jl. vii. 143. 

The use of such a weapon, however, was evidently a matter of wonder. 

Repeated mention of the iron mace, as a weapon of war, occurs in the 
Institutes of Menu (viii. 315; xi. 104) many centuries before our era. 

The power of the Medes and Babylonians coming against Nineveh is 
poetically designated by Nahum (ii. 1), “the dasher in pieces,” or (as 
in the margin) “the disperser, or hammer,” a cognate word with that 
applied (Jer. li. 20) to Nebuchadnezzar, ‘‘ the battle-axe,” not improbably 
both alluding to this characteristic Assyrian weapon. 

The sling, so potent an arm among the Hebrews from their infancy as a 
nation (Judg. xx. 16), and used by the ancient Egyptians, never appears in 
the early Assyrian sculptures as a national.weapon, and only once in the 
hand of an enemy. This exception (Layard, pl. 29)—which occurs on a 
slab from the S. W. palace, interesting as being the first bas-relief discovered 
at Nimroud—is that of a warrior in a besieged fortress, who prepares his 
sling with his left thumb, probably pressing down the stone into it, 
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“In the bas-reliefs of Kouyunjik, slingers are frequently represented 
among the Assyrian troops. The sling appears to have consisted of a double 
rope, with a thong, probably of leather, to receive the stone; it wassWung 
round the head. ‘The slinger held a second stone in his left hand, and at 
his feet is generally seen a heap of pebbles ready for use.”* Dav id, it will 
be remembered, chose five smooth stones out of the brook, which he placed 
in a shepherd’s ‘bag, as a reserve in case the first should ‘ail, when he as- 
sailed the proud Philistine giant. It is remarkable that the sling is never 
mentioned in the Iliad. It is spoken of contemptuously by Xenophon as a 
weapon only fit for slaves. 

The throwing of stones by hand, though a much ruder practice than the 
use of the sling, was familiar both to the Assyrians and the enemies with 
whom they fought. The garrisons of besieged cities are continually re- 
presented as thus defending themselves, and Assyrian warriors from the top 
of the military engines cast stones at their enemies on the battlements. 
According to Diodorus Siculus (iii. 49), the Libyans carried no arms but 
three spears and a bag of stones; and even the martial Romans were not 
ashamed to avail themselves of weapons so barbarous. 

Homer’s heroes frequently have recourse to stones as weapons, as, for ex- 
ample, Diomede, Antilochus, Hector, and Ajax. 

Such then were the weapons with which in ancient days the Assyrian 
warrior was furnished ; and it is interesting to compare with these, and with 
his defensive armour presently to be described, the accoutrements of the 
martial race that now inhabit the same region, perhaps the lineal descend- 
ants of the old lords of the Asian world. ‘“ When a Koordish chief,” says 
Colonel Kinneir, ‘‘ takes the field, his equipment varies but little from that 
of the knights of the days of chivalry; and the Saracen who fought under 
the great Saladin, was probably armed in the very same manner as he who 
now makes war upon the Persians. His breast is defended by a steel corslet, 
inlaid with gold and silver; whilst a small wooden shield, thickly studded 
with brass nails, is slung over his left shoulder when notin use. His lance is 
carried by his page or esquire, who is also mounted; a carbine is slung 
across his back ; his pistols and dagger are stuck in his girdle; and a light 
scimitar hangs by his side. Attached to his saddle, on the right, is a 
small case holding three-darts, each about two feet and a half in length ; 
and on the left, at the saddle-bow, you perceive a mace, the most deadly 
of all his weapons. It is two feet and a half in length; sometimes 
embossed with gold, and at other times set with precious stones. The 
darts have steel points, about six inches long, and a weighty piece of iron or 

lead at the upper part to give them velocity when thrown by the hand.” 

With one exception, the substitution of the carbine for the obsolete bow, 
we might almost fancy that the learned traveller had been describing one 
of the mounted chiefs who rode in the+body-guard of Ninus or Shalmaneser. 


THE SPIDER—AS AN EXAMPLE OF PERSEVERANCE (continued). 


Tuere is a burrowing spider, which, by means of her strong jaws, forms 
a sort of tube or gallery, under ground, more than two feet long, and half- 
an-inch broad. It is generally in a steep bank of bare clay, so that the wet 
may run off. The gallery is lined from top to bottom with a web of fine 


* Nineveh and its Remains, ii. 343. 
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silk, which prevents the walls from falling in, and also gives notice to the 
spider of what is passing above. But the most wonderful part is the 
entrance-door: this turns upon a well-made hinge, and falls together by its 
own weight. In shape this door is round; the under surface smooth and 
convex; the upper flat and rough, and scarcely to be distinguished from 
the clay of the bank. The thickness of this door is made up of alternate 
layers of dry earth and silk; the hinge is of silk, and so well constructed 
that the door can be opened and shut with the greatest ease: it is attached 
to the highest side of the opening, so that the door, when pushed up, shuts 
again by its own weight. Just within the entrance is a little edge or 
groove, upon which the door closes perfectly. If you attempt to force open 
this door by inserting the point of a pin under the edge, some resistance is 
made from within. This is occasioned by the spider itself; for the vibra- 
tions of the threads, which extend from the door to the bottom of her gallery, 
instantly inform her of the attempt made to force herdwelling. She there- 
fore runs to the door, fastens her legs to it on one side, and on the other to 
the walls; and, turning upon her back, pulls with all her might. If the 
door is forced open, she eseapes by flight ; if it is fastened down from the 
outside, a new entrance with a new door will be formed in the course of a 
few hours; and if the door be entirely removed, a new one will soon be 
made to take its place. 

This habitation is not used as a snare, but simply as a dwelling-house. 
The family consists often of male and female, and as many as thirty young 
ones. They get food by hunting; and the remnants of many a meal, 
such as the hard parts of beetles, &c., cover the bottom of the gallery. 

Mr. Saunders has described, in the Entomological Transactions, several 
of these nests, which, he says, are common in Ionia. They are found close 
round the roots of olive trees, in a somewhat elevated situation, and gene- 
rally two or three together about the same tree. ‘The upper portion of the 
nests is partially raised above the surface of the ground ; but this may have 
arisen from the washing away of the surrounding earth during heavy rains. 
The trap-doors are all more or less provided with an elevation at the mar- 
gin, directly above the hinge, to the extent in some instances of one-third 
of the diameter of the lid. The object of this projection could not be mis- 
taken; for, acting as a lever, the slightest pressure upon it would suffice to 
raise the trap-door, and afford the readiest ingress to the spider. This ele- 
vation appears to be produced by a gradual lengthening in the direction of 
the hinge of the respective layers of which the lid is composed. 

But there is a peculiarity in some of these nests which is calculated to 
excite the greatest surprise. The extreme end within the ground is fur- 
nished with a second trap-door, smaller than the upper one, and opening 
downwards. 

Mr. Saunders was at first inclined to think that this second trap-door 
was meant to act as a drain to the bottom of the nest, “for in no other 
way,” he says, “can I account for the construction of these singular por- 
tals, in a situation where, to all appearance, they are destined to remain 
closed throughout the whole period of their existence.” He therefore de- 
termined to put this opinion to the test of experiment. Having placed 
several nests, which were taken from the ground in October, and incased 
in some of their natural earth, within a small box, the top of which was 
closed with bars of wood, Mr. Saunders put this box out in a balcony, 
where it remained until the following April, when the spiders were all 
found alive and well. The upper portions of two of these nests, which 
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broke in the process of extraction, were then placed in an open flower-pot, 
with a sufficient quantity of the same earth well moistened and compressed, 
so as to form a compact body in imitation of the soil itself. A third spider 
was placed in the same pot, with his tube in a reversed position, the lid 
being buried to the depth of about three inches, and the open part of the 
tube then broken off, being placed on a level with the surface in order that 
the insect might be tempted to adapt a new door to this part. Fearing, 
however, that the spider might escape, a strong paper stopper was fixed 
in the top of the tube. On the next morning this stopper was found lying 
aside, and the top of the tube closed with a single layer of web and earth, 
offering but slight resistance to the touch, although by no means transpa- 
rent; the side destined for the hinge (as marked by the circumference 
being here interrupted by a straight line) being on a level with the sur- 
rounding earth, whereas at the opposite part, where the lid would open, the 
new cover was lowered about one quarter of an inch. 

The danger of disturbing the occupant at this stage of the work prevented 
Mr. Saunders from opening the new lid ; but in order to ascertain whether the 
next layer would be added from without or from within, the top was made 
white with flour. The next morning, hov.ever, it was found that the new door 
had been entirely cut away and was lying by the side of the tube, which 
in the place thereof was now covered with a strong texture of whitish web. 
It remained in this condition for a week, when it occurred to Mr. Saunders 
that the spider had been compelled to discontinue its work, in consequence 
of the earth not being any longer sufficiently moist for the purpose ; and 
had therefore had recourse to the temporary expedient of closing its habita- 
tion in the way alluded to, until another opportunity, when, supposing 
the nest to be in its natural site in the open ground, the necessary moisture 
should have afforded the required facilities. The earth was, therefore, 
well watered without disturbing the web, allowing a slight sprinkling to 
fall thereon, as a sort of warning notice; the next morning a new door was 
found perfectly formed, which having been marked with flour, as above, 
was observed to remain unaltered for ten days, when, considering the work 
finished, Mr. Saunders extracted the nest, which now presented a lid at 
each end, both revolving on their hinges, and complete in every respect.* 

Mr. Saunders thinks this experiment throws some light on the existence 
of the lower trap-door. The nest being constantly exposed to the danger 
of becoming thus reversed in the process of opening the ground around the 
olive trees (an operation annually performed), the occupant in such cases 
might not improbably have recourse to a like expedient of closing the 
inverted tube with a new door. The circumstance of the lower door being 
smaller than the upper one would naturally occur in a nest so reversed, 
since the tubes are usually somewhat more spacious towards the bottom, 
so that, when inverted and broken off, the new valve would of necessity 
be of greater dimensions than the original one. 

Shy and fearful as spiders generally are, yet they are not excluded from 
the list of animals that have been “ tamed of mankind.” (See James iii. 
7.) Several instances have occurred in which the spider has proved itself 
sensible to kindness. Even the large hunting species, which usually 
inspire terror among the ignorant and superstitious, are capable of being 
tamed. There is a remarkable instance of this in the case of a very large 
species of spider called the Tarantula, described as being about the size of 

“This curious nest is to be seen in the Entomological Collection in the 
British Museum. 
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a chestnut. This spider is common near Taranto in Italy ;* and the 
peasants of that country pretend that its bite is sometimes fatal, and always 
productive of great pain and danger to those who suffer from it. Women 
who go about gathering herbs with naked feet often get bitten by this 
spider, which: burrows in the ground, and darts out suddenly on its prey. 
The truth is, that the bite produces nothing more than a slight inflamma- 
tion of the part ; but these peasants, in order to get money, have pretended, 
when bitten by it, to fall into a state of torpor or deep sleep, from which 
nothing could arouse them but some very lively tune, to the sound of 
which they arose and danced with wonderful energy, until the poison (as 
they said) had been worked out of the constitution. Even this large and 
fierce spider has been made so tame by being kept in confinement, and 
regularly fed, that it has come to take from the fingers of its keeper the 
living flies that were brought as food. The history of this creature, as 
related by M. Leon Dufour, is so interesting that an abstract of it may not 
be considered out of place here. 

The tarantula prefers to dwell in dry, barren, uncultivated places, such 
as are exposed to the sun. It conceals itself in burrows which it digs for 
itself; these are cylindrical and often an inch in diameter, and are sunk 
more than a foot in the soil. The tarantula proves himself to be a skilful 
hunter as well as an able engineer. It was necessary not only that he 
should construct a deep intrenchment which might conceal him from the 
pursuit of his enemies ; he must also establish there a place of observation 
from which he could spy out his prey and dart upon it. The tarantula 
has provided for all this. ‘The burrow has first a vertical direction, but at 
four or five inches from the surface it turns so as to form a horizontal 
bend, and then again becomes upright. It is at the commencement of this 
bend that the vigilant sentinel places himself, and never, for a moment, 
loses sight of the door of his dwelling; and in that position his eyes may 
be seen glittering like diamonds from the gloomy cell. The outer open- 
ing of the burrow is commonly surrounded by a funnel, which rises about 
an inch above the surface of the soil, and is sometimes two inches in dia- 
meter. This piece of architecture is of great use at the moment when the 
animal is about to seize its prey. It is composed principally of fragments 
of dry wood, united by a little clay, and disposed one upon another in such 
an artist-like manner, that they form a scaffolding in the shape of a hollow 
upright column. It is lined with a tissue formed of threads spun by the 
animal, which is continued through the whole interior. It is easy to 
imagine how useful thir tapestry lining must be in preventing the crumb- 
ling in of the earth, as well as assisting the animal to scale its fortress. 
This funnel also serves as an ambush by offering to this and other animals 
upon which the tarantula feeds an enticing resting-place. 

M. Dufour’s account of the search after the tarantula is amusing 
enough. The months of May and June are most favourable for the pur- 
pose. The first time that he discovered the holes of this spider, and was 
satisfied that they were inhabited by perceiving the lustre of his bright 
eyes, M. Dufour thought the best way to obtain possession of him would 
be to attack him by open force and follow him to the termination of his 
burrow. 

** I passed whole hours opening the intrenchment with rfy knife, in 
order to sack his domicile. I dug to the depth of more than one foot over 


* It is also found in Spain and some other countries. 
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a space two feet in width without meeting with the tarantula. I recom- 
menced my operation in other holes, and always with as little success. I 
ought to have had a pick-axe to attain my end; but I was far from any 
house, and in Spain. I was then obliged to change my plan of attack, 
and I had recourse to stratagem. It occurred to me to take, by way of 
bait, a stalk surmounted by a spikelet, and to shake it and rub it gently 
against the opening of the hole. I was not long in perceiving that the 
attention and desire of the animal were awakened. Tempted by this lure, 
he advanced with a slow and irresolute step towards the spikelet, and 
upon my drawing it back a little out of the hole, in order to leave him no 
time for reflection, he frequently used to throw himself at one spring out 
of his dwelling, the entrance of which I instantly closed. In this case the 
tarantula, greatly disconcerted to find himself unable to regain his domi- 
cile, was very awkward in his attempts to elude my pursuit, and I obliged 
him to take up his quarters in a piece of paper, in which I instantly shut 
him up. 

‘It sometimes happened that, suspecting the snare, or perhaps less 
pressed by hunger, he held back immovable, at a little distance from his 
door, which he did not judge it advisable to pass, until my patience was 
completely exhausted. When this occurred, these are the tactics I made 
use of:—after having well observed the direction of the hole and the 
position of the spider, I forcibly drove in the blade of my knife in an 
oblique direction, so as to stop up the hole and prevent the retreat of the 
creature. In this situation, the terrified animal either quitted his retreat 
or remained close up against the blade of the knife. Upon this, causing 
the knife to make a sudden sweep, I threw out both the earth and the 
spider, and seized upon the latter. By employing this method of capture, 
I sometimes took as many as fifteen tarantulas in an hour. In some cir- 
cumstances, when the tarantula was quite aware of the deceit which I was 
practising, I have been not a little surprised, on my pushing in the spike- 
let so as even to touch him in his den, to see him play with it with a sort 
of contempt, and push it back with his claws without giving himself the 
trouble to seek the further end of his retreat.” 

The tarantula, frightful as it is at first sight, especially when one is im- 
pressed with the idea of danger from its bite, and shy as it appears, is yet 
very capable of being tamed. M. Dufour relates the history of a taran- 
tula, which he kept alive for more than five months. ‘“‘ On the 7th May, 
1812, during my stay at Valencia in Spain, I took, without hurting him, 
a tarantula of tolerable size, which I imprisoned in a glass covered over 
with paper, in which I had made a square opening. In the bottom of the 
glass I had fixed the roll of paper in which I had carried him, and which 
was to serve him for a dwelling. I placed the glass upon a table in my 
sleeping-room, that I might have frequent opportunities of watching him. 
He quickly accustomed himself to his cell, and at length became so fami- 
liar that he would come to eat out of my fingers the living fly that I 
brought him. After having given his victim its death-wound with his 
jaws, he did not content himself, like most spiders, with sucking the head, 
but bruised all its body by plunging it successively into his mouth with 
his feelers. He then threw away the remains, and swept them to a 
distance from his hiding-place. After his repast, he seldom omitted 
attending to his toilet, which consisted in brushing with the tarsi of his 
fore-legs his feelers and mandibles, without as well as within ; and having 
done this, he resumed his attitude of immovable gravity. The evening 
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and night were his times of walking and attempting to escape. I often 
heard him scratching against the paper of his prison. These nocturnal 
habits confirmed my opinion that the greater number of spiders can dis- 
tinguish objects by night as well as by day. At the end of June my 
tarantula changed his skin; and this moult, which was the last, did not 
sensibly alter either the colour of his covering or the size of his body.” 


CONSCIENCE, OR THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM (continued). 


“My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart as solid ice, 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the devil's price : 

A dozen times I groaned ;—the dead 
Had never groaned but twice ! 

“ And now from forth the frowning sky, 
From heaven’s topmost height, 

I heard a voice—the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite : 

‘Thou guilty man! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight.’ 


“T took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream, 

A sluggish water black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme- 
My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream !— 


“Down went the corpse with a hollow plunge 
And vanished in the pool! 

Anon I cleansed my bloody hands 
And washed my forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young 
That evening in the school. 


“Oh, heaven ! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim ! 

I could not share in childish prayer 
Nor join in evening hymn ; 

Like a devil of the pit I seemed, 
*Mid holy cherubim. 


“ And peace went with them one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread, 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round 
With fingers bloody red. 


“ All night I lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and Sees 

My fevered eyes I dared not close, 
But stared aghast at Sleep, 

For Sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of hell to keep ! 
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“ All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting horrid hint 
That racked me all the time— 
A mighty yearning, like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime. 


“One stern tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave— 

Still urging me on to go and see 
The dead man in his grave. 


“ Heavily 1 rose up—as soon 
As light was in the sky— 

And sought the black, accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye ; 

And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry. 
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“Merrily rose the lark and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 

But I never marked its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing: 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 


“With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took it up and ran— 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began : 

In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves 
I hid the murdered man. 


“ And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was other where : 

As soon as mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there: 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare. 


“ Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep ; 

Or land or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep. 


“So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones— 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh— 

The world shall see his bones. 


“Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake ! 

Again—again, with a dizzy brain, 
The human life I take ; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


“ And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow, 

The horrid thing pursues my soul— 
It stands before me now !” 

The fearful boy looked up and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow. 


That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kissed, 
Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist, 
And Eugene Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrists, 
4 
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